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Services of Song. 


BY REV. JOSEPH HARRISON. 


Cre growing popularity of the Service of Song is a striking 

witness to the great helpfulness of music in children’s worship, 
a fact which has been singularly lost sight of in Sunday Schools until 
very recently, though in adult worship music has always been 
recognized as a most powerful aid to devotion.. Now, however, that 
we are beginning to regard the Sunday School in its true light, as 
‘the children’s church,’’ we may see more clearly the advantages of 
suitable musical services. Were I dealing with the general subject 
of Music in Sunday Schools, I should be prepared to maintain that, 
for arousing the untrained religious emotions of the young people, no 
better agency could be employed than bright and simple sacred 
music. I therefore regard Services of Song, of the right sort, as one of » 
the most important influences that we can set at work in our Sunday 
Schools. 

Many people go to hear Services of Song because they are curious 
to know ‘“‘ what these things mean;’’ and, lest any reader should not 
be clear on the subject, I had better explain. There is no accepted 
standard to which these services are made to conform, but, as a rule, 
some story, biography, scripture narrative, or description of nature is 
taken and divided into parts, and a suitable hymn or short piece of 
music is put after each part. A choir from the Sunday School 
generally renders the musical portions, while a ‘‘ Reader,”’ is appointed 
to give the connective readings. Scriptural subjects have been 
largely adopted by compilers of these services, and popular stories, 
like “Christie's Old Organ,’ ‘“ Jessica’s First Prayer,” and the 
excellent stories. by the Rev. S. K. Hocking have been used with 
considerable success, The connection between the story and the 
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song, in many that I have seen, is often very slight indeed, while no 
service that I have yet perused can be said to be entirely free from very 
orthodox hymns and ‘ranting’? tunes. Besides the old hymn 
“There is a fountain filled with blood,’ and others of a similar 
character, many of the hymns contain the morbid unnatural sentiment, 
typified in the well-known lines, 


‘T want to be an angel, 

And with the angels stand ; 

A crown upon my forehead, 

A harp within my hand,” 

a state of bliss that no healthy boy or girl would endure in reality for 
five minutes. With the exception of ‘‘A Noble Life” (published by 
the S. S. Association), there are no Services of Song quite suited to 
the wants of the Sunday Schools which the ‘‘ Helper’ represents. 

It is well to bear in mind the fact that these services are for the 
scholars to sing. ‘To set the beautiful, but difficult quartette, ‘‘God 
is a spirit,’ as one of the pieces, seems to be going a little beyond 
the limits of Sunday School singing. The music should be bright 
and lively without becoming jaunty or suggestive of the airs of a 
Christmas pantomime, and it should be simple and easy of execution. 
The service is all the more successful when the old psalm tune is let 
alone, and tunes with choruses are freely introduced, good samples 
of which are to be found in Suznyszde. For Sunday School singing 
I should prefer, for example, the sweet and simple tune set to ‘‘ Thy 
will be done,” in Sankey’s ‘‘ Sacred Songs and Solos,’ to the tune 
generally used. ‘The hymns and readings should be of such a 
character that all the scholars above eight years of age would enjoy 
them; for in that case the elders who had not lost the child-like heart 
would also find pleasure in them. 

The ideal service of song is certainly not the mere bringing 
together of ordinary hymns and addresses. All the resources of 
sacred music may, with great profit, be used-—-hymn, canticle, 
anthem, solo and chorus, chant, responses, and instrumental music. 

It seems to me that we need a few “Helpers” in this very 
promising work of compiling services of song for our Sunday Schools. 
Many subjects suggest themselves for treatment, but the most useful 
at the present time would probably be the following +— Flowers, 
Harvest, Spring, Autumn, Christmas, and one or two suitable for 
School Anniversaries. A service might also be prepared forthe younger 
scholars, where the best reciters would give the connective parts. of 
the service instead of a reader. 

As to the usefulness of these services there can, I think, be no 
question. In the first place they demand careful practice. This is 
a difficulty with many schools. The most convenient time for practice 
is during afternoon school, but it is not the best time. The lessons 
are neglected, and the restlessness of the very little ones, combined 
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with the listlessness of those who have no ear for music, makes it very 
difficult to teach new tunes to scholars, most of whom know nothing 
whatever of music. ‘The best solution of the difficulty is to have a 
school singing class, where music is thoroughly practised from 
proper copies, and, if it be necessary, owing to the smallness of the 
singing class, for the whole school to practise the music, it will be 
found much easier and pleasanter work when a score of the best 
voices can sing it correctly. A singing class thus created becomes 
a source of usefulness to the school, and, if there be material enough 
for a band, the success of a school, possessing both singing class and 
band, is assured. The singing generally is also improved, and a 
greater interest is awakened on the part of the congregation. 

It is to be hoped that the necessary labour and money will not be 
wanting to give our schools some useful Services of Song, and thus 
put them abreast of other schools. I do not know what the experience 
of the Sunday School Association is with regard to ‘‘A Noble Life,” 
but it struck me that one fatal defect was its extraordinary length and 
consequent expense. Some of the services published by Messrs. 
Curwen and Sons are, in many respects, excellent examples of what 
is wanted, notably the Flower Service by A. J. Foxwell; and their 
collection of sacred vocal music contains a great deal of useful 
material for Services of Song. Mr. F. Pitman publishes some 
capital music suitable for this purpose, and his Service of Song 
‘‘ Harvest-tide’’ is the best I know on ‘that subject. 


PASTOR OBERLIN. 
(1740—1826.) 


“There is nothing mean to the truly great of soul.”—Dickens., 


BY AUNT AMY. 


VALLEY of stone! Steinthal. This was the German name given 
to a valley lying between two mountain ranges at the north-east of 
France, and a very significant name it was. 

Picture to yourselves the little parish of Rothau, more than two 
thousand feet below the level of the sea, which, with five tiny hamlets close 
by, made up Steinthal, or Ban de la Roche, as the French call it. Though 
only six miles from the city of Strasbourg, it was yet completely shut off 
from communication with it because there were no roads; and so barren 
was the soil that only a sixth part of the valley was capable of cultivation. 
Wretchedly destitute were the hundred families that dwelt in this isolated 
valley, and the children grew up in ignorance and want ; while if by any 
stray chance they did come in contact with other people, they could not 
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make themselves understood, so different was the patois, or dialect that 
they spoke. 

Situated on the border-land between France and Germany, the poor 
inhabitants were greatly affected by the wars between the two countries, 
and at the time of which I am speaking their province had been given 
over to France by Germany ; but happily for them, they were allowed to 
retain their religious freedom and so they continued to belong to the 
Lutheran Church. 

Such was the state of things when Jean Frederic Oberlin accepted 
the Pastorate of Ban de la Roche. He had entered the ministry some 
seven years before, but being only twenty years old then, he felt he 
needed more experience and more knowledge before he was fit to have 
charge of a parish. While continuing his study by night he took a daily 
engagement as tutor in a surgeon’s tamily, where he picked up some 
knowledge of surgery and botany, both of which were very useful to him 
in after years. His mode of life was most simple, and when Stouber, the 
old pastor of the Ban, was looking for a successor he was charmed by all 
he saw and heard of the young man. On entering his lodgings—a tiny 
room up three pairs of stairs,—Pastor Stouber at once was struck with 
Oberlin’s way of making the. best of things. Among other contrivances 
he noticed a little iron pan suspended over the table. ‘‘ That,’”’ said 
Oberlin, ‘‘is my kitchen. I dine every day at home with my parents, 
and they give me a large piece of bread to carry back with me. At 
eight o’clock in the evening I put my bread into that pan; and having 
sprinkled it with salt and water I place my lamp underneath. Then I go 
on with my studies till ten or eleven, by which time my slice of bread is 
nicely cooked, and I relish it more than the choicest luxury.” 

It was just a man of this description—one whose heart and hands 
were eager for work and whose tastes were simple without asceticism— 
that might be of incalculable use to such a place as Steinthal; and 
Stouber depicted the condition of the people so graphically that Oberlin 
felt himself impelled to undertake the charge—no light or easy one, but 
one that would test his powers of endurance and Christian charity to the 
utmost. 

Space will not allow of a detailed description of this man’s uphill task 
and of the splendid way in which he gradually surmounted the prejudice 
and ignorance of the people, but I will content myself with speaking of 
three of the chief works which show how wisely and gently he performed 
his part. 

The new pastor found that the physical misery and moral degradation 
of the valley had been by no means exaggerated, and he at once set to work 
to learn to know the people and to be known by them. He soon saw that 
the great evil to be contended with was their isolation from the towns 
round ; for there was no market to which they could take their produce 
nor where they might buy what they required. If they could but open 
communication with Strasbourg! But how? ‘The rocks hard by would 
have to be blasted, a solid wall built for a mile and a half by the side of a 
deep mountain stream so as to support a road, and finally a bridge must 
be built over the stream itself. A difficult task truly! But difficulties 
are made to be surmounted, and Oberlin was not easily daunted. 
Having carefully thought the matter over and quietly matured his plans 
he called his parishioners together and proposed his scheme. They 
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listened open-mouthed. They had all along thought him strange, they 
said, but now it was clear he was downright mad! They would have 
nothing to do with such a wild undertaking. Oberlin explained the ad- 
vantages, expostulated, in vain; at last he spoke again, and his earnest 
tones seemed to give confidence to the listeners, so that when he finished 
by shouldering a pickaxe himself and exclaiming, ‘‘ Let those who see the 
importance ot what I have said come and work with me,’ nearly all 
present caught his enthusiasm and followed him. The work proceeded ; 
friends at Strasbourg helped with money and this ‘impossible thing ”’ 
became a fact, and again the parable was illustrated ‘‘ by faith ye may 


remove mountains.’”’ Within two anda half years of his coming to the 
Ban the feat was accomplished and communication was made easy with 
Strasbourg. 


The second scheme was to develope agriculture, to make the most out 
of the land so that the people might have something to take to market. 
Here the ignorance of the people made them obstinately refuse to use any 
other methods than their forefathers had done and they scouted the idea 
that the pastor, brought up in a town, could know anything of this 
matter. Oberlin did not attempt, however, to force his opinions upon 
unwilling hearers, but he determined to let them see him at work and 
judge irom the results. There were two large plots of ground belonging 
to the pastor’s house which were separated by a public footpath. Here 
Oberlin commenced to make an orchard, and by reading up and 
consulting with good authorities as to the best methods of manuring, 
grafting, &c., he managed to make the best possible use of his ground. 
At first as the villagers passed by they laughed at the idea of the 
pastor’s attempting to become a gardener, but as time went on and the 
good results became manifest they would look on with interest and ask a 
question or two. Then Oberlin answered them and showed whatever they 
desired to know, often ending by offering them some seed or shoot for 
grafting, which was eagerly accepted. In this quiet way, working and 
waiting, did Oberlin achieve his second desire, and the hitherto sterile 
valley became gradually more and more fertile. 

Closely interwoven in his daily life were strongly religious principles ; 
nothing—trom the sowing of seed to the building of a bridge—was to be 
deemed mean or insignificant ; and in his sermons, he followed the lead 
of his Great Teacher and introduced simile and parable from the events of 
daily life. A Christian life must be a life useful to man, he always 
taught; and evidently as a symbol of this, he would not confirm anyone 
—youth or maiden—who did not bring him a certificate that he or she 
had planted two trees. 

The third work of which mention must be made was his labour in the 
schools. All these were under his care and a large part of his income of 
£40 went in making the buildings better and buying the necessary school 
appliances. It was he who first introduced INvANT SCHOOLS, for he found 
that if lads were only put to school later, too much time had to be taken 
up with bringing them under proper discipline. 

In all his work he was much helped by his faithful wife and her death 
after sixteen years of happy married life, was a terrible grief to him. But 
in loving labour he found comtort ; and toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing with 
his people, he lived on until the age of eighty-tive, beloved as the ‘ dear 
father’’ by all his Hock, and mourned as such when he gently fell asleep. 
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A CHILDREN’S SERMON. 


BY REV. DENDY AGATE, B.A. 


‘And the streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls playing in the 
streets thereof.’”’ Zechariah viii. 5. 


Go words were written hundreds of years ago, a long time before 

the birth of Jesus Christ. What was the city of which they speak ? 
It was Jerusalem. The whole country had been laid waste because a 
foreign king had marched his army into it, and had carried the people 
away prisoners ; and Jerusalem, as the capital, had suffered more, I think, 
than any of the towns and villages elsewhere. The splendid temple 
which Solomon had built fell into ruins, and all was sad and desolate. 
But, when many years had passed, those of the people (or their children 
and grandchildren, for most of the elders were dead) who wished to come 
back to their old home were allowed to do so. They set to work to make 
the city so that they could live in it again. And Zechariah, who wrote 
about this time, looks forward to seeing Jerusalem happy and prosperous, 
a beautiful city, full of people as it had been in former years. Old men 
and women would be there, and the streets of the city would be full of 
boys and girls at their play. For long, long ago, and in countries far 
away from the England in which we live, boys and girls liked playing in 
the streets, as they do now, and as they have done everywhere, from that 
time to this. But the prophet who looked forward to the time when there 
should be boys and girls at their play in what had been the desolate and 
deserted city, hoped and believed that all who henceforth might live in it 
would love God and seek to do his will. Even in their play the children 
would not forget God. So, when I see boys and girls playing in the streets, 
or in the play-ground at school, or out in the fields at holiday-times, I 
often think of these old words; and I am going to try to tell you now 
what kind of playing that is which, as it seems to me, God is pleased to see. 
For he does not wish the boys and girls to have no time for the games 
in which they take a delight. 

I am sure first of all that that playing is best which comes after work 
honestly and faithfully done. Boys and girls who hear or read these words 
know quite as well as I can tell them that if they shirk their work in order 
to get sooner to their play, if they play when they ought to be working, they 
are not trying to please God, and are not as happy in their own hearts as 
they would be if they had stuck to the work and got that finished first. 
Of course, it is just sticking to work which is the hard thing to do some- 
times. I felt that it was, when I was a boy ; I feel it so still at times now 
Iamaman. And I suppose boys and girls have always felt it to be so; 
have snatched a bit of play while work should have gone steadily on, or 
have left the work altogether, in the hope that their leaving it wouldn't be 
found out. _ But though at first they may enjoy the stolen pleasure, they 
can’t think of it so happily afterwards, if the work has to be done just the 
same or all the more, or if they see the mischief that comes from their 
neglect. Down in a little village in Sussex years ago there lived a mother 
with her five children. The children were all quite young, and the father 
was not with them ; so the mother had to work hard in the little shop she 
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kept, and had to be very careful of the money she earned, in order to feed 
and clothe and educate her children. - Once some friends were coming to 
see her, and she wanted to make them welcome and give them a good 
dinner, so she sent her eldest lad with a basket to the butcher’s to buy a 
leg of mutton, and told him to make haste home again. The butcher's 
was rather far off, and the mutton was heavy. ‘And the boy was very fond 
of a game of marbles. So when, in a quiet country lane along which few 
people went, he met another boy, there seemed no harm in putting down 
the basket for a while, and having a little game. But as the game went 
on, the basket was forgotten, and was indeed left far behind, tor as the 
boys shot at each others’ marbles they had gone some distance, before the 
boy in charge of the mutton suddenly remembered that he had better go 
and look after it. He ran back along the lane, and as he came near saw 
that an old sow had got her head and her fore-paws deep in the basket. 
-Pigs are never short of an appetite when there is anything to be eaten ; 
and this old sow had managed to eat a good deal of the mutton, and spoil 
all the rest, before the boy came up to her and drove her away. And just 
because the lad was generally an obedient and helpful son to his over- 
burdened mother, he bitterly regretted that his love of marbles had made 
him disobey her and had wasted hard-earned money which she could not 
afford to have thus thrown away. And if play should not be begun, until 
work can rightly be put aside, boys and girls should be willing to stop 
their play if there should be a sudden need for work. I have seen a child 
at play pretend not to hear, when his mother called him to go an errand 
for her. Do you think that is what Jesus would have done, when as a boy 
he played with other boys in the streets of Nazareth ? 

‘Two things also are to be said about the manner of playing. All 
games in which boys and girls join should be played kindly and honestly. 
Perhaps some of your teachers have shown you the pictures of ‘the London 
Ragamuffin,’ which Miss Dorothy Tennant has drawn for the ‘‘ English 
Illustrated Magazine’’ for June, and have read you some of the things 
which she tells about him. The scholars in our Sunday Schools are not 
often ‘‘ragamuffins,”’ and would not like to be called so; but what Miss 
Tennant says of the ragged boys and girls she talked to and drew pictures 
of, is true in one way of many young folks when they are at play. Itis only 
by exercising self-control, as we say, that is, not letting one’s temper get 
the better of one in a game, and by having rules and keeping them, that 
any number of young folks, whether they are ‘“‘ ragamuffins”’ or have 
clean faces and nice clothes, can really play together, so as to get real 
good and enjoyment out of the game all round. Some little boys came to 
my house a while since and asked me to give them something towards 
their cricket club; but as they were standing at the door talking to me, 
and I was going to give them what they asked for, they began to quarrel 
about who was really treasurer of their little club, and should therefore 
receive the money I gave. They came to high words, and almost to blows, 
taking sides, and shouting and scuffling one against the other; and it 
seemed to me that the affairs of that cricket club wouldn’t generally work 
very smoothly when the members were by themselves. Boys and girls, 
it’s much better not to play at all than to quarrel over your playing. And 
whatever your game, play honestly. Don’t try to take a mean and unfair 
advantage. Let the rules be well understood all round, and then stick to 
them, I was once playing with a child who wanted to keep on altering the 
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rules of the game to suit herself. ‘‘Oh! we don’t play so,’ she said; 
when ‘‘playing so’? meant that I should win; but she was quite ready 
to ‘‘ play so,’ when it was to her advantage ! 

—_ If this little sermon were not already long enough, I should have said 
something about playing senszble games,—games in which there is some- 
thing to be learnt, and something to be really done. But I have taken 
all the space the Editor of the ‘‘ Helper’’ asked me to fill, and I mustn’t 
write any more. So I will finish with a verse which I learnt when I was 
a child, and which I daresay some of you have learnt too : 


‘In books and work and healthful play, 
_ May my first years be passed ; 
That I may give for every day 
A good account at last.” 


THE STORY OF JONAH. 


BY RICHARD BARTRAM. 


mw ERY few children who are old enough to have read, or to have been 

taught from the Bible, will fail to know something about Jonah. 
They will at least be able to tell this much, viz:—That he was thrown 
into the sea, and was swallowed by a big fish, in whose belly he remained 
three days and three nights, and then was saved. Probably this is all 
that they will know about it, but there is a good deal more than this in 
the Story of Jonah. 

I use the word ‘‘story’”’ because that is really what it is. The book 
of, Jonah is a story or parable, and does not describe an historical event. 
It was written to illustrate a great truth, to teach the Jews that Jehovah 
was not only their God, but that other nations, if they did what was right 
were pleasing to Him. We do not know who it was that wrote it, but it is 
believed to have been written about the time when Ezra rebuilt the 
temple at Jerusalem. If you read the book of Ezra you will find that he 
refused to receive the help of any but the strict Jews, and that he caused 
many of the Jews to put away the wives they had taken out of other 
nations, so determined was he to prevent the Jews from falling again into 
that idolatry, which, as he believed, had been the cause of their downfall 
as a nation, and of their captivity in Persia. But there had grown up a 
more liberal feeling among some of the Jews, a feeling that, ‘in every 
nation he that worketh righteousness is accepted of God.”’ If you read the 
56th chapter of Jsavah vv. 1-8, you will see this feeling strongly expressed. 
To combat the exclusive policy of Ezra, and to illustrate the fact that 
Jehovah did not view this with pleasure, we get both the books of Ruth 
and Jonah. In the first we read about the Moabitess, who was the 
ancestress of the great King David, and in the latter we learn how 
Jehovah dealt with the people of Nineveh when they repented. [See 
turther Knappert’s Religion of Isvael pp. 148-9 | 

When I said just now that the book of Jonah does not describe an 
historical event, I do not mean that there never was such a person as 
Jonah, only that the events recorded of him arenottrue. In // Kings xiv. 
25, we read that Jeroboam restored the coast of Israel ‘‘ according to the 
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word of the Lord God of Israel which he spake by the hand of his servant 
Jonah, the son of Amittai, the prophet.’’ But the book of Jonah makes 
no reference to this restoration of the coast of Israel, and we can only 
suppose that whatever he said upon that subject. has been lost. It was, 
however, no uncommon thing to attribute writings or sayings to some 
well known person, and in this case we get the story, told for the 
purpose already mentioned, attributed to ‘‘ Jonah the son of Amittai.” _ 

Now it is time we should read the story, or at any rate the first part of 
it. 

(Read Fonah chaps. i. and ii.) Observe how Jonah thought that by 
going away to Joppa and Tarshish he could flee ‘‘from the presence of 
the Lord.’’ Can we ever get away from His presence? If our conscience 
tells us that it is our duty to do something, can.we get rid of that duty by 
going to another land? Does not the neglect of duty bring with it its own 
punishment, and may it not involve others in our disgrace ? 

But observe too that the-writer makes the Lord show his anxiety to 
save ‘‘ Nineveh, that great city,’’ and Jonah the Jewish prophet refuse togo! 
Why did he do this?) He wanted to show that God cared also for heathen 
nations, and that the Jewish exclusiveness of Jonah prevented him from 
obeying God’s commands. Then he shows how useless it is to set our- 
selves up against these. Going to Tarshish was no use, for were not the 
winds and the waves the servants of Jehovah? Even casting him into 
the sea was to little purpose, for did not the Lord mean him to go to 
Nineveh, and could he not so arrange that his servant should be saved by 
a fish? Note, too, how the consciousness of disobedience leads Jonah. to 
such repentance that he 1s willing to be destroyed rather than others 
should be involved in his destruction. Also that the confession of wrong 
tends to make those to whom it is made, even more merciful than the 
wrong-doer. Such seems to have been some of the writer’s ideas in 
giving us this story. Now let us read the rest of it. 

(Read Fonah, chaps. iii. and iv.) You see that the writer still wants 
to show the narrow exclusiveness of the prophet, and the wide-spread 
mercy of Jehovah. Jonah comes to Nineveh, and tells the people that 
their city will be destroyed. He does not exhort them to repent: he 
wants to show the power and greatness of his god, and he threatens 
them with destruction. But the people dreading their threatened doom, 
turned from their evil ways, and God seeing this, did not fulfil the 
threats of his prophet. : 

Was Jonah glad of this? Not at all; ‘‘ he was very angry.” He 
wanted his prophecy to come true; he thought more of that than of the 
greatness of God’s mercy. It was more important to him that what he 
had threatened should come to pass, than that the people of Nineveh 
should repent and be saved. So the writer goes on to say how God 
reproved Jonah, by pointing out how vastly more important Nineveh and 
its inhabitants were than was a gourd or palm-tree, and how unreasonable 
it was for Jonah to be angry with God for not sparing the latter, and at 
the same time to be angry with Him because He did spare the former. 

Briefly, it may be said that this parable shows the wide-spread 
character of God’s government, the folly of attempting to disobey His 
law, and His willingness to forgive the repentant on their showing signs 
of repentance by reformation. [See further Bible for Young People, 
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RAHAB. 


A STORY FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 


5 ae tac was a woman who lived in the Fair City of Palms, called 

Jericho. She was living there when Joshua’s army was close by, and 
Joshua wanted to get into Jericho, to conquer it; and her house was built 
in the wall that went round the city, and had one window that looked 
outside the wall, over the beautiful country. 

‘“Go, view the land, even Jericho,’’ Joshua had said to two of his 
soldiers: sending them as secret surveyors, or spies. And so they 
entered the city quietly, like strangers come to look at it; and they 
thought it well to go straight to the house of this woman Rahab, and to 
lodge there. 

But some man who had seen them pass through the city-gate, and go 
in to Rahab, suspected them ; and went off at once, and told the king. 

‘‘ There came Jews in hither, to-night,’’ this man said, ‘‘ Joshua hath 
sent them. They are his soldiers. They have come to search out the 
country. Take heed.”’ 

The king rose, alarmed, and ordered soldiers of his guard to go 
swiftly off to Rahab. And when they were at her door, the chief of them 
called to the woman, and had talk with her. 

‘‘ Bring forth the men that are come to thee,’’ he said, ‘those that 
entered into thine house.”’ 

Now Rahab knew that if she let Joshua’s spies be seen, they would 
be killed, and that seemed cruel to her. So she tried to be rid of the 
king’s guard by saying that the men had gone away. 

‘« Indeed, there did come two men unto me,’’ she cried, ‘‘ but I wist 
not whence they were from. And about the time of the shutting of the 
gate, when it was dark, the men went out. Whither they went, I wot not. 
But pursue after them! If ye be quick, ye may overtake them !” 

The king’s officer believed her. He took his guard swiftly the way to 
ordan, hoping to come up with the two spies, and lead them back to the 
king ; and the instant they were gone, Rahab cried out to the men who 
were hidden on the flat roof of her house, under flax-stalks strewn there 
to dry. 

‘cvour terror is upon us!”’ she cried. ‘‘ The inhabitants of the land 
have heard what the Lord God did for ye when ye came out of Egypt, and 
what ye did unto the two kings, Sihon and Og! So go, I pray you, and 
swear unto me, by this Lord. your God, that since I have shown you 
kindness, ye will also show kindness unto me, and unto my father’s 
people! Give mea true token that you will save alive my father, and 
my mother, and my brethren, and my sisters; and that ye will save all 
that they have, and that ye will deliver our lives from death!” 

The men promised the woman that they would. They gave her a 
solemn promise. 

‘‘Our life for yours,’”’ they declared, ‘‘and if thou art silent on this 
our business, we will deal kindly and truly with thee, when the Lord hath 
given us the land.”’ 
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So Rahab quickly brought a line, or rope, of scarlet thread, that the 
men might get down through the window of her house ; for she knew the 
guard would return soon, and that they would search every room she 
had. 

‘‘Get ye to the mountain there!’’ she cried, hurriedly. ‘‘ And hide 
yourselves upon it three days, until the pursuers be returned! After that 
ye will be safe! Ye may go your way !” 

And the men prepared to get through the window, and to be let down. 

‘Listen !’’ they said to the woman, as they were about it. ‘‘ When 
we come into the land, bind this scarlet line again in thy window, 
and bring thy father, and thy mother, and thy brethren, and all thy 
father’s household, home unto thee. Then shall no man’s hand be laid 
upon them, and they shall be safe. But if they go out of the doors of 
thine house into the street, we shall not know them, and if harm come 
to them, they will have brought it upon themselves.” 

‘Also, remember,’’ they cried, as a last word, ‘‘if thou tellest of this 
our business, if thou darest utter it, we will be quit of this that we have 
sworn to thee, and we will not save one of you!”’ 

Rahab assured them she would be silent, faithfully. ‘According to 
your words, so be it!’’ she cried. And she let the men down; and they 
hid themselves in the mountain, and were safe. 

They did all that they promised, too, when Joshua’s conquering army 
came, and marched straight into Jericho, and took it. They burnt the 
city with fire, and all that was therein, excepting that they put the silver 
and gold, and the vessels of brass and iron into the treasury of the 
house of the Lord; and they utterly destroyed all that was in the city, 
both man and woman, young and old, and ox, and sheep, and ass, with 
the edge of the sword. But the two spies had given orders about the 
house that had hanging from its window a scarlet line ; and Rahab, with her 
father, and her mother, and all her kindred, and all that she had, had 
safe custody, and safe shelter. They were all taken out of the city to 
where Joshua and his people were encamped, and they dwelt there, 


happily. 


SunDay ScHOOLS AND THE WarR-SpiriITt.—Our duty in relation to the 
swiftly growing war-spirit in our land is quite plain. There are sadly too many 
ready to foster it;; we must do all in our power to moderate, and even to 
quench it. Our very babies are beginning to play with soldiers, and play at 
soldiers; taking sides and being Arabs, or Russians, or English, in order to 
carry on mimic war. We cannot go so far as some do, and say that war can 
never be a necessity. There are worse evils than war. But we do feel that it 
must be regarded as the sternest, last necessity. Moderation, conciliation, 
arbitration, compromise, everything must be tried, right through to the utmost, 
before a rifle is fired, or a sword unsheathed. We believe in the God of 
nations, and put our very hearts into the prayer, that calmness and self-control 
may be given to our senators, and peace sent in our time. And, through the 
children, we can reach the men and women, and help towards the formation of 
a right public opinion. The duty of impressing right and Christian ideas 
concerning the evils, and the wickedness, and the waste of war, lies on every 
teacher of children, male and female, throughout our land, in homes and 
schools.—Sunday School Chronicle. 
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Lessons on the Ministry of Jesus. 


‘BY PROF. F. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 


XXIX. THE JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. 


qREFORE considering the account which Luke gives of this journey, we 
must consider some remarkable peculiarities in which the arrangement 
of his narrative differs from the narratives in J/¢t. and Mk. 

(i.) The Galilean Ministry according to the Synoptics. Hitherto 
we have kept company more or less closely with Mt. and Mk. Here and 
there something in Lk. not in other two, e.g. Widow of Nain, parable of 
two debtors in scene in Simon’s house. Other things differently rendered, 
at different time, or place, e.g. Jesus’ visit to Nazareth, Sermon on the 
Mount, and Sermon on the Plain. But main incidents, baptism, 
temptation, selection of the twelve, and others; and main discourses, such as 
parable of the sower, are all the same. Harmony in all three as to 
character and aim of Galilean ministry (though Zs. does not give the 
journey to Phenicia reported by M¢. and Mé&.), and the event marking its 
real close, viz. the acceptance of the title of Christ, and first forebodings 
of conflict and death. ‘This conflict was plainly to take place at Jerusalem, 
where alone the persons named in Lk. ix. 22 could bring about its tragic 
close. Soaccordingly unanimously represented by allfour Gospels; and in 
first three two features stand out quite clearly, (1) a ministry in Galilee, of 
indefinite duration, but certainly of several months: (2) a ministry in 
Jerusalem, compressed into a few days. How did he pass from one to 
the other ? 

(ii.) The Fourney to Ferusalem according to Mt. and Mk. Very 
close agreement between these two, as to the route of Jesus, and the last 
incidents by the way. Observe, Mt. xix. 1, Mk. x. 1, unite in saying 
that Jesus went down by the Eastern side of the Jordan through Perea ; 
then subsequently he crosses the Jordan, enters Jericho, and ascends to 
Jerusalem. Compare the following table of incidents, and see how close 
is their concurrence. 


MATTHEW. 


Mark. 


xix.1. Departure from Galileeinto Perea. | x. 1. Departure from Galilee into Perea. 


XX. 


3-12. Discussion of law of Divorce. 
13-15. Blessing little Children. 
16-22. Question of the Rich Young 

Man. 
23-30. Difficulty of Riches. 

1-10. Parable of the Labourers. 
17-19. Prediction of his Death. 
20-28 Request of Mother of Zebedee’s 

Children. [way from Jericho. 
29-34. Two blind Beggars healed on 
xxi, 1, Arrival at Bethphage. 


2-12. Discussion of law of Divorce. 
13-16. Blessing little Children. 
17-22. Question of the Rich Young 

Man, 
23-31. Difficulty of Riches. 


32-34. Prediction of his Death. 
35-45. Request of Zebebee’s Child- 
ren. [way from Jericho. 
46-52. One blind Beggar healed on 
xi. 1. Arrival at Bethphage. 
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Thus Mt. and Mk: present the closest possible agreement ; order of 
discourses and incidents the same; words very often identical; slight 
differences show different sources, yet a common tradition. dt. has only 
one feature not found at all in 17k., the parable of the labourers, xx. 1-10. 

(ili.) The Fourney to Ferusalem according to Luke. Here is (1) a 
remarkable peculiarity, and (2) an irreconcilable divergence. (1) Jesus 
starts, ix. 51, on the journey which is to terminate in his death, but all the 
iacidents are new and strange, and we do not meet with any of those named 
above, until the blessing of the children, xviii. 15, the rich young man, 
xvili. 16, the difficulty of riches, xvili. 24, prediction of his death, xviit. 31, 
healing of the beggar on way into Jericho, xviii. 35. Here we are 
evidently on same track once more, in spite of many subsequent diver- 
gences in Lk., e.g. the Zacchaeus incident, and parable of the Talents. 
But from ix. 51 to xvill. 15 (with exception of some occasional verses), 
the whole material is all new and peculiar : many most interesting incidents 
and discourses, Mission of the Seventy, Supper at house of Martha and 
Mary, Lament over Jérusalem, Parables of Good Samaritan, Prodigal 
Son, Rich Man and Lazarus, Pharisee and Publican. This section in 
Lk., considerably longer than whole Galilean ministry, (iv-ix. 50) was 
evidently of the highest importance in the writer’s mind, and he put into 
it his choicest collection of teachings. (2) Observe, however, the extra- 
ordinary geographical divergence, Lk. represents Jesus as going through— 
not Perea, but Samaria, ix. 52. Moreover, although Jesus has ‘‘steadlastly 
set his face’’ towards Jerusalem, and there are occasional references to 
his onward progress, e.g. xiii. 22, yet the writer does not mind narrating 
all sorts of incidents which must have occupied a very long time, instead 
of the three or four days at most required for such a journey from Galilee 
to Jerusalem. And he has noclear idea of places, for in xvii. rf he 
speaks of Jesus as ‘‘ passing through the midst of Samaria and Galilee,” 
as though one relating a journey from Edinburgh to London should 
describe the traveller as passing through Yorkshire and Scotland ! 

Altogether, we cannot look on this as an accurate historical account. 
The writer gives us a general view of the ministry of Jesus continued on 
the journey; and joins it on to the main tradition awkwardly enough by 
suddenly bringing Jesus down from the highlands of middlé Samaria into 
Jericho—a very out of the way route to Jerusalem! ~ Nevertheless, though 
we connot accept the history or the geography, we feel that this great’ 
section contains most precious material deeply impressed with the true 
thought of Jesus. . 


XXX. INCIDENTS BY THE WAY. Luke ix. 51—62. 


Significance of this journey, over which hangs the shadow of death. 
Struggle which it must have cost Jesus to start, and pursue it, without 
ever faltering. Think how hard we sometimes find it to go through with 
some common task, or bit of ordinary daily duty (still more if we have to 
face any serious loss, or bodily pain, e.g. a distressing or dangerous 
operation), how tired we grow, fretful, anxious, peevish, though we may be 
surrounded by loving sympathy. The men round Jesus gave him no 
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sympathy, for they constantly misunderstood him ; so much the grander 
is his lonely patience. 
A. Rerusep a LopGING, wv. 51—56. 

Ver. 51. ‘When the days were well nigh come,” an indication that 
the writer felt that the journey was not a long one though all he is going 
to tell will make it seem so.—Received up, cp. Acts 1. 2, 11, 22; notice 
how the writer’s thought does not dwell on the suffering and death, nor 
even on the resurrection of Jesus, but passes on to his glorified life in 
heaven; this was what the early Church delighted to contemplate, the 
life in which he was released from limits of country, nationality, earth 
itself, and could stand in same relation to all men, Gentile as well as Jew. 
Modern orthodoxy has laid too much stress of its thought on Christ’s 
death: Paul threw the emphasis on his heavenly life. 

Ver. 52, Messengers, not for missionary purposes, but simply to get 
lodgings, food, &c. Probably others were accompanying him besides the 
Twelve. Samaritans, ver. 53, will not receive him, why? ‘This was the 
regular road, travellers often went to and fro. (For reasons why Samar- 
itans often felt and showed ill-will towards Jews, see Life in Pal. § 5.) 
Jesus was a prominent and public character; perhaps it was noised 
abroad that he was going up to Jerusalem as the expected Messiah: such 
claims were not acceptable to the Samaritans, for the Jews sometimes 
said they should have no part in the glories of Messiah’s kingdom. 

Ver. 54. Here is an insulting act of inhospitality. How shall it be 
met? By fierce and pitiless destruction ? So James and John the ‘‘sons 
of thunder” (JZk. iii. 17), propose to burn up village and villagers and 
all! What a terrible punishment for a piece of discourtesy, however 
wilful and perverse !—Note that the Revised Version omits the words of 
A. V. ‘even as Elias did’’ (though no doubt the writer had them in his 
mind). Find out the meaning of the allusion. Read // Kings, i. 
(clearest in Revised Version). ‘Try and make the class understand the 
spirit that lay behind this story,—idea of the purity of Yahveh, the 
prophet's jealousy for him, his vindictive intolerance seeking to vindicate 
the majesty of his God, without regard to the persons on whom the 
vengeance alights.—The story in Lk. suggests no doubt that James and 
John could have done the same, if Jesus would have let them: no surprise 
that they arrogate to themselves a power possessed by one of the greatest 
of the ancients; nor wonder that they should exert it for a cause so much 
less serious—neither their lives, nor Jesus’ life, endangered—nothing but 
anger at an affront ! 

Ver. 55. Jesus rebuked them. So the Revised Text: observe how 
the story has grown: some add “‘ Ye know not what spirit ye are of,’’ 
implying the contrast between the fierce zeal of the ancient prophet, and 
the willing endurance of ignominy demanded from the disciple, cp. vi. 29. 
Others add again, ‘‘the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives but 
to save them,’’ which doubtless expresses correctly the appreciation of 
the character of Jesus by the early Church, and heightens the difference 
between his gentleness and the Jewish violence. 


B. Wovuvtp-BeE DISCIPLES. 


Three different types of men, the fit and the unfit to take up the work 
of Jesus. We can only interpret his treatment of them with some help 
from conjecture. Cp. Mt. vili. 19-22, where two of the three cases are given. 
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(1.) Vv. 57, 58. A man comes with offer of discipleship, eager and 
enthusiastic (4/t, calls him a Scribe). ‘‘ Do you know what you propose 
to do?’ says Jesus in effect, ‘‘can you bear the weariness, the want of 
rest, the homelessness, of a life of wandering?’’ Most men are like the 
fox or the bird, have a hole, or a nest, or something they can call home: 
‘the Son of Man” (notice the touch of nobleness and pathetic dignity 
conferred by this title) has none. Before you offer to make a sacrifice, 
be sure you know what it means. 

(2.) Vv. 59, 60. Here is another, Jesus does not treat him in same 
way : instead of checking an empty enthusiasm, he tries to rouse languor 
into life. Sees something in the man fit for the work, and calls him to it. 
“But my father is lying dead at home !’’ he objects. What does Jesus’ 
answer mean? ‘‘The dead must be buried, it is true, but the unawakened 
—the spiritually dead—can do that ; your work is with the living, go and 
pen the kingdom.’’ Home-ties fall before the world’s need of the 
truth. 

(3.) Vv. 61, 62. No ‘looking back,’’ even to say good-bye to the 
loved ones at home, cp., on the other hand, Elisha’s case, / Kings, xix. 20. 

At first sight the answers in the second and third cases seem rather 
harsh. We do not, however, know all the circumstances; and we can 
well understand that Jesus felt it necessary, at the beginning of a time of 
difficulty and care, to test to the full the spirit of the men who might join 
him. We can only suppose that Jesus knew that the presence of well- 
meaning but half-hearted persons would be an embarrassment and not a 
help; and revealed in all its sternness the spirit of sacrifice which must 
animate his genuine follower. 


XXXI. THE MISSION OF THE SEVENTY. Zuwke x. 1—24 


[This narrative is to be regarded rather as the expression of an idea 
than as strictly historical. Notice the following difficulties: (1) The 
journey of Jesus from Galilee through Perea, as described by M¢. and 
Mk. \eaves no place for missionary enterprise on so large a scale (cp. Less. 
Xxix. li.) (2) Jesus is on his last journey,—time of the feast near at 
hand, Jerusalem the goal, death in view: was he likely, then, to engage in 
a new undertaking, involving so much thought and labour, the selection 
of seventy persons, and their despatch two and two? Their instructions 
imply that their commission will extend over some time ; their preaching 
is to be addressed to entire cities, whose doom (if they reject it) will be 
worse than Sodom’s (vv. 10-12). (3) Lk. transfers to this occasion 
portions of a discourse in Mt. x. at the choice and mission of the Apostles. 
Lk. places this choice, vi. 13-16, just before the Sermon on the Plain, and 
postpones their mission tillix. 1-6. Look at such parallels as these, Lk. x. 2; 
MiAKR a ree 3, Mt. x..1603 LR, x. 4, Mt.x: 0, 10; Lk. xX. 5=12, Mt. x. 
11-15. (4) Notice the peculiar number, seventy. Great importance 
supposed to reside in the mystery of numbers; things having the same 
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numbers were imagined to be in some way related: twelve apostles, why 
twelve ? probably because of the old number, twelve tribes of Israel : so 
Moses took seventy elders of Israel up into the mount, Exod. xxiv. 9, cp. 
Numb. xi. 24: there were seventy members of the Sanhedrin: and it 
was reckoned that there were seventy nations in the world according to 
the table in Gen. x.: it was even said that the seventy languages of the 
seventy nations were understood by the seventy Sanhedrists! So the 
despatch of the seventy into every place (while M¢. x. said the apostles 
were not to go to the Samaritans or Gentiles) signifies that the Gospel 
was meant not for the Jews only, but for all the world ; the harvest (ver. 2) 
was to be gathered not from Israel alone, but from every nation. (5) 
Observe, we hear nothing of their real work, not one of them is named, 
nor a single place they went to; no sooner sent out than they come back 
again, ver. 17. Yet they were to go to every place Jesus would come to, 
what did he do meanwhile? and how did they arrange all to return 
together ?— For these and other reasons_[ find in this narrative a 
representation not of an actual fact, but of the greatest of the thoughts of 
Jesus, that the Kingdom of God is for all. ] 


A. PREACHING THE GOSPEL, vv. I-16. 


Picture the disciples going out two and two among the strangers, and 
unfriendly ; multitudes of people to be won for God’s kingdom. See 
how Jesus at once lifts the work (ver. 2) into working for and with God ; 
realise that all faithful work done in the conflict of good and evil is for 
Him.—Ver. 3, lambs among wolves; cp. Mt. x. 16. Avery early 
Christian writer says that Peter asked ‘‘ but how if the wolves should tear 
the lambs ?’’ and Jesus answered, ‘‘ let not the lambs fear the wolves 
when the lambs are once dead,”’ adding words in M?. x. 28. Observe, Jesus 
does not promise them immunity from danger, but he does promise them 
security of heart in the midst of peril: for testimony of the missionary 
(how o.ten repeated) in the loneliest places, see (for instance) the letters and 
diaries of Livitigstone (cp. Gordon).—Ver. 4, cp. Mt. x. 9, 10, trust to 
goodwill of their hearers, avoid ail lengthy greetings on the way inter- 
rupting their proper aim.—Ver. 5, Sqq. cp. M/é. x. 11-15, begin in the 
home, not the synagogue or market-place.—Ver. 6, Son of peace, a 
regular Hebr. expression, like ‘son of light,’’ sons of ungodliness, wrath, 
death, &c. Vv. 7-8, in the same house, not thinking about whether they were 
comfortable, could find better food or more attention ; concentrate all thought, 
not on themselves, but on their work.—Ver. 9, heal the sick, as before, 
the poor sick sinners who needed to be told that the kingdom of God was 
near them, (cp. Less. x. B) ; a spiritual symbol materialised into remedy 
of physical disease.—Ver. 10 sqq. Disappointments certain to occur: 
how should they deal with them? not in wrath or contempt, (see on ix. 
52-50,) but in solemn protest, cp. Acts xiii. 51, xviii. 5, 6.—Ver. 12, Sodom, 
why Sodom ? the typical instance of a wicked city: rejection of oppor- 
tunity through ignorance less culpable than after full warning.—Ver. 13, 
cp. Mt. x1. 21-24, Chorazin, commonly identified with Keraseh, not far 
from Tell Hum, a little inland on N.W. of Lake. For instance of national 
penitence see the touching story of Nineveh, in f¥onah iii. 5, 6.—Ver. 15, 
Hades, the Greek name for the under-world.—The great law of lite, no 
one can expect new chances to be constantly offered him, when he neglects 
those first put into his hand. 
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B. Tue TriumpH or Goon. 


Vv. 17-20, return of the seventy. Nothing said of how long they 
were away, or what they did (though ix. 6 briefly reports the mission of 
the Twelve) ; only a general statement that the powers of evil were subject 
to them. Jesus replies in effect that their success was what he expected 
when he sent them forth. Triumph of good over evil foreseen, and clothed 
in vivid image of the fall of Satan “tr om heaven, ‘‘ Satan,” i.e. the 
“ Adversary ii (cp. Fob i. 6, Revised Vers.), cp. /s. xiv. 12 sqq. where 
the overthrow of the king of Babylon is described as the fall of the day- 
star (Rev. Vers.): this is not a real object of sight, but a moral intuition, 
as when we ‘‘see’’ a truth or principle.—Ver. Ig, treading on hostile 
powers, cp. Ps. xci. 13; for other language of warning instead of exultation 
cp. Lk. xu. 4-7, Mt. x. 17-21; ‘but we need not'dwell on these different 
moods as inconsistent, one may easily pass into another, foresight of 
danger, and confidence of higher victory of the spirit.—Ver. 20, no merit 
in mere possession of power ; réjoice that they were destined to be par- 
ticipators of the coming kingdom ; image of the ‘‘ book of life,’ cp. Ex. 
XXM 32,0 SalXix, 20) 0a, Xii-1. 

Vv. 21-24, Thanksgiving of Fesus (cp. Mt. xi. 25 sqq., where the 
words are put in a different connection). Jesus exults that a far wider 
range is opened out to the new Gospel than had hitherto been disclosed ; 
this was the work of God, moving on the hearts of those who had hitherto 


been only babes in divine things. ‘' Wise and understanding,”’ the strict 
and exclusive Jews, learned in law and history : ‘‘ babes,” the ignorant and 
simple Gentiles (cp. Rom. ii. 17-20).—Ver. 22, a peculiar touch of 


language more akin to fourth Gospel; only the Father knows the real 
universal significance of the function of the Son; not as Messiah to a 
particular race and country, but as the ideal for all ; and only the Son, and 
those to whom he discloses it, know the full scope of the Father's designs 
for all men, in which all divisions shall at last be broken down ; ‘once 
regarded as the Father of a few, now of mankind.—Vv. 23, 24, prophets 
and kings desired the reunion of scattered Israel: the disciples see the 
foundation of a universal kingdom.—Probability that this language owes 
much of its form to later thought. 


XXXII. A LAWYER’S QUESTIONS. Luke x. 25—37. 


Ver. 25. Seemingly a variation of incident reported by Mk. xii. 28-34, 
Mt. xxii. 34-40; cannot tell how the tradition assumed these different 
forms. 

A. ‘WHat sHALL I po TO INHERIT ETERNAL Lire ?”’ 


(i.) A certain lawyer. Should we expect a lawyer in England to ask 
such a question? Where is our law found? Acts of Parliament, 
decisions of Judges, &c. What does it have to do with? All kinds of 
things relating to protection of person and property, punishment of crime, 
education, shipping, health, railways, &c. Contrast the peculiarity of 
Jewish law (Life in Pal. ‘ 27 sqq.), as the summary of the national 
religion, round which all the national life was gathered; show.how the 
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affections of the people were centred on it, so that they were again and 
again willing to die for it, as that which made them one people, however 
much they might be scattered. Importance of teaching the Law, in 
synagogue schools, and at Jerusalem, by the Scribes or Lawyers (Life in 
Pal. § 37):—The lawyer courteously addresses Jesus as ‘‘ Teacher”; no 
disqualification to have been engaged in a handicraft (Life im Pal. § 11). 

(ii.) His question, ‘‘ what must I do to be fit for the life in the coming 
age, in the kingdom?” (Life im Pal. § 44, 1), a question constantly in 
men’s minds at this time, e.g. Le, xviii. 18, M/k. x. 17, Mt. xix. 16. All 
the Law seemed to be concerned with action, what to do, what not to do; 
notice that the stress falls not on belief but on conduct. 

(iiil.) ‘Fesus’ answer. Another question,—Jesus meets him on his 
own ground, ‘‘ What does the Law say?” Why should we find such a 
way of treating the case quite impossible in England ?—QObserve the 
Lawyer's reply, he cites the Shema (Life im Pal. \ 35), Deut. vi. 5, the 
great profession of Jewish faith, repeated every morning and evening by 
a pious Jew, and adds Zev. xix. 18. 


B. ‘‘WuHo 1s My NEIGHBOUR?” 


Ver. 29, desiring to justify himself for having put the first question, he 
now puts another ; whole stress lies here,—in difference between the view 
of Jesus and the view of the schools. In theschools such answers as these 
were given, ‘‘ He excepts all Gentiles, when he saith ‘thy neighbour,’ ”’ 
i.e. the claim of neighbourship was only recognised between Jew and Jew, 
not between man and man; or again, ‘“ The Gentiles between whom and 
us there is no war, and so those that are keepers of sheep among the 
Israelites and the like,—we are not to contrive their death, but if. they be 
in any danger of death we are not bound to deliver them ; e.g. if any of 
them fall into the sea you shall not need to take him out, for it is said 
‘thou shalt not rise up against the blood of thy neighbour,’ but such an 
one is not thy neighbour !”’ 

Vv. 30-35, The Good Samaritan. Jesus does not answer this question 
by another, nor announce a vague principle which might excite criticism ; 
he tells a story. ‘A certain man,” no doubt a Jew: ‘‘ goes down,"’ see 
Life in Pal. pp. 14, 26.—'‘ Robbers,”’ in after days (and possibly at this 
time) the road was known as ‘‘ the bloody way ’’; troops had sometimes 
to be sent to keep order; the traveller is attacked, wounded, robbed, left 
to die.—‘‘ A certain priest’; what was a priest? English names, clergy- 
man, minister, parson: was he like one of these? not quite; describe his 
connection with the temple (Life in Pal. § 39); now he is going home 
after his work is done, to enjoy himself at Jericho; on the way sees the 
traveller lying wounded,—thinks of the robbers—looks backwards and 
forwards,—hurries along on the other side, perhaps to tell of his escape 
at Jericho, and blame government for leaving the road so dangerous !— 
Day wears on, poor wounded man perhaps longs for water, can stir 
neither hand nor foot, hears another foottall in the stillness; it is a 
‘ Levite,’’ another consecrated person vowed to service of God (Life in 
Pal. § 30): what will he do? just the same, as soon as he sces him, sheers 
off to the other side.—Day still wears on, at length ‘‘a certain Samaritan,”’ 
who has perhaps come into the road from some other quarter, reaches the 
place; what thinks he? ‘‘ This is my enemy, let him lie and rot, a good 
riddance, one. Jew less, &c,?’’ (for ill-will of Jews and Samaritans, see 
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on ix. 52, 53); no, tends him, pulls out flask of oil to cleanse his wounds 
and another of wine to soothe the pain, lifts him on to his beast, and takes 
him to inn. 


C. THE QUESTION OF JESUS. 


Ver. 36. If we had only lawyer’s question and story, should think the 
story intended to supply answer to question: the wounded man was 
neighbour to the three, though only one showed love. Jesus inverts the 
question: ‘‘which of the three was neighbour to the wounded man?” 
answer, the Samaritan; so the love due to our neighbour is really due to 
him, one who shows kindness, whatever his nation or creed, deserves our 
affection, a lesson doubtless needed by a Jew. But the last word of Jesus, 
‘Go and do thou likewise,’’ suggests that after all the lesson is that we 
should love not the kind and loveable, but the needy. Helpfulness: show 
how this has always been one of the animating principles of Christianity : 
find something, if possible, for the class to do. 


D.. THe Goop Part. 


Vv. 38-42, A certain village: Lk., as usual, vague in topography and 
chronology. From fourth Gospel, we always associate Martha and Mary 
with Bethany, close to Jerusalem: but Jesus does not reach Bethany till 
xix. 29.—Martha, mistress of house, busy with preparations, fussed and 
fretted, wishes to give Jesus a hospitable reception, and it all falls on her, 
Mary sits down and does nothing! Jesus cannot wish her to have all the 
trouble, and so, with outburst of temper spoiling all her pleasure in wel- 

coming her guest, goes petulantly to him, and asks him to interfere. 
Perhaps Mary had wished that her sister should have all credit of making 
Jesus comfortable, and so had sat down quietly, without interfering with 
Martha. Onxe thing needful, not, as some have thought, only one dish 
for supper, instead of all the good things Martha was bent on providing ; 
but one aim, one spirit, harmonising all energy into peaceful activity—a 
spirit of love and trust. (See Dr, Martineau’s Hours of Thought, 1. 59.) 


CATECHISM LESSONS. psy REV. Jj. P. BLAND, B.D. 


LESSON XXI.—JESUS. 


1. Who was Jesus ? 
esus, the Gospels tell us, was the son of Foseph and Mary. 
2. What Gospel passages teach or imply this ? 
Matt. 1. 1-17, xii. 55, 56; Luke 111. 23-38; Fohn 1. 45. 
. What did Jesus commonly call himself ? 
“The Son of Man.” Luke 1x. 57. 
. What was the character of Jesus ? 
It was one of surpassingly great moral and spiritual beauty. 
5. What was his chief characteristic 2 
His wondrous love to God and to man. 
6. How did he show this love ? 
By constantly rejoicing in God, and doing good to man. 
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7. How did he further show this love ? 
By giving up his life to the service of God and man. 
8. How then should we regard him ? 
With very great love and reverence. 
g. How should we show our regard for him ? 
By always trying to live and work in his spirit. 
10. How may we do so? 
By studying his life and teachings, and by seeking God's help to 
enable us to live pure and noble lives. 

Teacher's Note-—The teacher would do well to consult ‘ Life in 
Palestine when Jesus Lived,” by Prof. Carpenter (1s.) ; ‘‘ Life of Jesus 
for Young People,” by Rev. H. N. Brown (2s.); ‘The Childhood of 
Jesus,”’ by W.C. Gannett (1s.6d.) ; all of which can be had at the Sunday 
School Rooms, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand. 


LESSON XXII.—TEACHINGS OF JESUS: i. Concernine Gop. 


1. What did Jesus teach concerning God’s person ? [Mark xit. 29. 
He taught that God existed in.one person, and one only. 

2. What did he teach concerning the nature of God ? 
That His greatest attribute 1s love. Matt. v. 43-48. 

3. What did he teach is God’s relationship to man ? [ 26-33. 
That Heis man’s great and good heavenly Father. Matt. vi. 

4. What did Jesus teach God most desired of man ? 
To be saved from sin. Fohn 110. 17. 2 

5. How did he teach man should regard God ? 
That he should love him with his whole nature. Mark xit. 30. 

6. What did Jesus further teach concerning our duty to God ? 
That we should worship and pray to him. Matt.vt.9-13, Fohniv. 23. 

7. What concerning God as a Judge? 
That He would reward the righteous, and punish the wicked. 

Matt. xxv. 31-46. 

8. What concerning God’s kind providence ? 
That ct ts over all his works. Luke xi. 6-7. 

g. What concerning submission to God ? [Matt. xxut. 37, 39, 42. 
That we should do our best, and then submit to God’s will. 

10. What concerning what God has ready for the good man at death ? 
A suitable heavenly home. Fohn xiv. 1-2. 


Teacher's Note.—For this and the following Lessons, up to Lesson 28, 
see ainong other little books: ‘‘ Manual of Unitarian Belief,” by J. F. 
Clarke; ‘‘ Positive Aspects of Unitarianism;”’ ‘‘ Beliefs and Opinions of a 
Unitarian,” by J. F. Williams. These can all be had at 37 Norlolk St: 


LESSON XXIII.—TEACHINGS OF JESUS: ii. Concernine Man. 


1. What did Jesus teach concerning man ? 

He taught that man was God's child. Matt. xxiii. 9, Luke xi. 2. 
2. What did he teach was man’s greatest duty to others ? 

To love them as himself. Mark xit. 31, Luke x. 27. 
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. How-did he say men might know who were his disciples. 


By observing who loved men. Fohn xtit. 34-35. 


. What great rule did Jesus give to govern men ? 


The golden rule. Matt. vit. 12, Luke vt. 31. 


. What did he teach concerning helping others ? 


That it was the way to get to heaven. See Matt. xxv. 31-46, 
Luke x. 25-37. 


. What did he teach concerning the meek, merciful, and pure ? 


See Matt. v. 5-9. 


. What concerning forgiveness ? 


See Matt. xvii. 21-22, vt. 14-15, Luke xvit. 3-4, xxiit. 34. 


. What concerning the nature of children ? 


See Matt. xvitt. 1-4, x1x. 13-15. 


. What did he teach should be man’s great aim? 


To be perfect. See Matt. v. 48, Fohn xvit. 21-23. 
What was Jesus’ great commandment to men ? 
Fis new commandment of Christian love. See Fohn xitt. 34. 


Teacher's Note.—Bring out clearly the general teaching of Jesus 


concerning the nature of man, and particularly of children, as compared 
with the popular teachings of the Evangelical Churches. 


- WwW 
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LESSON XXIV. 
TEACHINGS OF JESUS: iii. Concernine SALvaTION. 


- What is the chief aim of Jesus and his teachings ? 


To save men from sin. Matt. 1. 21, Luke v. 32. 


. What is this usually called ? 


Bringing salvation to men. 


. What is salvation ? 


It is being saved from sin, and from sinful desires. 


. How does Jesus bring salvation to men ? 


By showing and teaching them tts way, and converting them to it. 


. Where does Jesus principally teach us the way of salvation ? 


In Matt. v. to vit., 21x. 16-22, xxv. 31-46, Mark x1i. 28-34, 
Luke x. 25-28, xv. 11-32, Fohn x11. 34-35. 


. What do these passages show salvation to mean ? [man. 


Repentance of sins, turning towards righteousness, loving God and 


. Is there any other way of salvation ? (love. 


No; there is no salvation apart from personal righteousness and 


. May we then call Jesus our Saviour ? 


Yes; because he helps to save us from our sins. 


. How does he do this ? 


Our higher affections are kindled by the contemplation of his pure, 
noble and trustful spirit. 
Who then are those who have obtained salvation through Jesus ? 
Those who, by his help, are living holy and Christ-like lives. 


Teacher's Note.—Dwell on the simple gospel truth that the salvation 


taught by Jesus, was to be attained by personal righteousness ; and not 
by any supposed vicarious atonement made by him for us. 
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THE UNITARIAN SUNDZ/.Y SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BY REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


‘ 


ee nearly sixty years the cause of the Sunday School in the American 
Unitarian Churches has been fostered and advanced by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Instituted in 1827, and re-organised in 1854, it has 
within the present year, 1885, become acorporation organised under the laws of 
the State of Massachusetts, and is now empowered to hold property and receive 
endowments and bequests. Hitherto the Society has depended for its support 
upon the voluntary contributions of a few of the Churches, the annual gifts of 
individual friends, and the small margin of profit accruing from the sale of its 
publications. But the work of the Society has rapidly increased in recent years, 
and with this growth in its labours there has arisen a corresponding need of 
better financial support. Experience has shown that the Society can be most 
helpful to the cause which it seeks to promote by being primarily a missionary 
agent, and not a book-publishing house in the usual sense of this phrase. A most 
important part of its labour will continue to be the preparation and furnishing 
at low prices of Text-books, Service-books, and other necessary appliances for 
Sunday School instruction. But the Society must not look to the sales of its 
books as the source of its support. It must be the agent of the Churches for 
doing in the best way of associated action the general Sunday School work of 
the denomination. This work in America is of various kinds. We aid our 
Sunday Schools in a direct manner by supplying, at nearly cost prices, the 
various Manuals, Hymnals, etc. which every School needs for the purpose of 
its worship and its teaching; by acting as purchasing agents for the maps, 
record books, library books, etc. that we do not publish ourselves; and, still 
further, by issuing our Sunday School Paper at a price so low that every 
Sunday School pupil can afford to take it. Then, indirectly, we aid the 
schools by promoting a great variety of interests connected with the moral and 
religious education of the young. The Secretary of the Society devotes 
his entire time to this work. He speaks in its behalf at the Church 
Conferences and intheseparate Churches, carries on an extensive correspondence, 
labours in the Sunday School Union of Superintendents and Teachers, visits: 
Sunday Schools, aids in the formation of new schools, edits the Sunday 
School Paper, prepares the Special Festival Services which the Society issues ; 
and is, in a word, the active representative of the. Sunday School cause, its 
missionary and its agent. 


The direct missionary work of the Society, in giving away its publications, 
aiding poor Schools, and building up new ones, is extending on every hand, 
and opportunities for labours of this sort outrun the means furnished to the 
Society for doing the work. Besides the paid services of its Secretary, the 
Society has the voluntary labour of an efficient Board of thirteen Directors 
made up of some of the most earnest and devoted ministers and laity in the 
denomination, including two ladies—Mrs. Kate G. Wells and Miss E. P. 
Channing. A glance at the statistics of the Society’s labours for the year 
ending Oct. 1, 1884, will show the magnitude of its operations. Over thirteen 
thousand dollars were received in donations and from sales, and disbursed in 
paying the cost of the Society’s various publications, and the necessary 
expenses of carrying on its work, and in‘gifts made through many channels of 
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missionary enterprise. The catalogue of the most recent publications issued 
by the Society includes, first, a list of ten valuable Text-books,—Doctrinal, 
Ethical, Historical and Illustrated,—prepared under the direction of a special 
“Manual Committee.” No work of this magnitude and importance has ever 
before been undertaken by the Sunday School Society. The authors of the 
ten manuals well represent the scholarship, piety and consecration of 
American Unitarianism ; and, to quote the words of another ‘‘there is not one 
of the books which has not been distinctly recognised, by different portions of 
the Unitarian public, as supplying a want for just such a manual.” [For the 
titles and authors of this series, the reader is referred to the list on the cover 
of the Helper.] Another recent undertaking, which has no precedent in the 
former history of the Society, is the publication of the new S. S. Service-book 
and Hymnal, edited and compiled by the Secretary. How widely acceptable, 
and how greatly needed by the Schools this book: has been, may be inferred 
from the fact that within the six months following its publication nearly six 
thousand copies have been sold. 


For the next Sunday School year the Society offers two important helps to 
Sunday School Work. The first of these is its enlarged and more frequently 
issued Periodical—Zvery Other Sunday—a paper for all the members of the 
Sunday School, which is to take the place of the monthly Dayspring. The 
other is a new series of One-topic S. S. Lessons, to be prepared by the Secretary, 
upon the ethical and religious teachings of Jesus. These will be issued in 
Quarterly numbers, each number containing ten lessons with notes and 
comments and questions for both younger and older pupils. 


That we are enjoying a true Revival in our Unitarian Sunday Schools in 
this country is the consenting testimony of all careful observers. Our schools 
were never better organised or better taught. Never have they worked so 
earnestly in the direction of encouraging the children to attend the services of 
the church. And never has there been in the minds of our faithful Sunday 
School workers so strong a conviction that the moral and religious nurture of 
the children in our household of faith demands, and will reward, our most 
zealous, patient and disinterested efforts. We rejoice in every token of a 
similar awakening of interest in the Unitarian Sunday Schools of England. 
We welcome the advent of the S. S. Helper, and of other helps which the S. S, 
ASSOCIATION is providing. Let there be a generous rivalry among our 
various organisations as we seek to “ provoke one another to good works.” 
A grand task is intrusted to us, and the golden age of the Sunday School, as of 
the Church, is in the future. Let us all do what we can to hasten its coming! 


Tue Ho.p-rast PrincipLe.—Professor Faraday was coming from his 
lecture-room one night after the lights were out, when he dropped something 
in the hall. He groped about for a time in search of it, until a student 
accompanying him remarked— 


“Oh! well we can find itto-morrow. It will make no difference, I suppose.” 


“That is true,” said the Professor; ‘‘ but it is of grave consequence to me, 
as a principle, that I am not foiled in my determination to find it.” 


Perhaps that was one of the great secrets of kis becoming so distinguished 
aman of science. He was not easily set back in his determination to wrest 
from Nature the great secrets which he coveted. What most boys and girls 
want, even more than they do gold watches and handsome dressses, is a 
determination to win their way in life, It is really half the battle—7he Band 
of Hope, 
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THE Essex HaLit TEACHERS AND 
Scuorars’ Funp.—Cards and Cir- 
culars have been issued to all Sunday 
Schools in connection with the Associ- 
ation. Teachers should see that their 
Cards are properly filled up and 
returned to the Superintendent on July 
26. The names of the first list of 
contributors will appear in our next 
issue, if they reach us in time. 

How To Retain Our ELDER 
ScHoLars.—The Committee of the 
Association have printed and circulated 
an interesting Report, prepared by 
the London Auxiliary Association, on 
the Elder Scholars’ question. Any 
Superintendent or Teacher who has 
not already received a copy may have 
one on applying to Mr. W. Mawer, 
37 Norfolk Street. ; 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPER FOR 
1885.—In answer to several enquirers, 
we may state that the Helper is being 
paged in order that it may be bound 
at the end of the year. An index will 
be published with the December 
number, 

THREE IMPORTANT Booxs.—We 
have received The Childhood of Fesus 
by W. C. Gannett, A Life of Fesus for 
Young People, by Howard N. Brown, 
Lessons on the Life of St. Paul, by 
E. H. Hall. A notice of these books 
will appear in our next issue, but any 
teachers who wish to procure three 
books that are wise, good, and useful 
had better send their orders to Mr. 
Mawer without further delay. 

QUERIES ON THEOLOGY.—A nicely 
printed monthly Magazine called 
Queries has been sent to us from 
Buffalo, N.Y. One department is 
devoted to questions on Religion and 
Theology. The following are from a 
recent number :—What is the earliest, 
and most famous, translation of the 
Old Testament into any language ? 
Which translation of the Bible is the 
official authority of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church? When and by whom 
was the term Bible as designating the 
Scriptures first used? Who was the 
first to apply the name of Theology 
to the entire science of Christian 


Religion? When did the name, 
Protestant, take its rise? Who was 
the first opposer of the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation? Who first ap- 
plied the rules of Classic Philology 
to the interpretation of the Bible? 
Who has been called the Father of 
German Rationalism ? What modern 
German work has excited much con- 
troversy concerning Miracles? Who 
is the author of (a) Eternal Hope, (b) 
Literature and Dogma, (c) Apologia 
pro vita Sua ?—How many of our 
Readers will undertake to answer 
these Queries without consulting Pro- 
fessors Carpenter and Drummond ? 

Sunpay ScHoor Work.—Fanny 
M. Evans, of Blackpool, sends us an 
interesting bit of personal experience. 
I have found, she says, that what the 
children appreciate most is doing 
something themselves. Small note- 
books were provided for the scholars; 
they were told to enter their names on 
the first page, and then a verse from 
a hymn or poem, or from the Bible 
was dictated. There was a little 
difficulty at first ingetting the scholars 
to take sufficient care, but after a few 
trials there was a marked improvement 
and the children now take a great 
deal of interest in the exercise. 
Some of the scholars commit the 
sentence or verse to memory, but 
this is quite optional. Pains are 
taken to select noble and beautiful 
quotations, and these often give rise 
to a conversation between the pupils 
and their teacher. Besides helping to 
retain the interest and attention of 
the scholars, it also makes them more 
familiar with great thoughts and 
great writers. 

Mipitanp Union S. S. Assocta- 
TION.—Mr. Herbert E. Perry reports 
that nearly 300 copies of the Helper 
are circulated in his district, and that 
probably 100 Teachers are using some 
of the Lessons in theirclasses. Several 
Teachers have not yet seen any 
number beyond the first, and a few 
Teachers have not seen a single copy. 
Mr. Mawer will send the first six 
numbers, post free, for a shilling. 


